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THE BEST WAY TO. CIRCULATE TRACTS. 

Tract Societies, with the great mass of people in this coun- 
try, are new institutions, and like all other new and useful 
experiments, require some timeto develope all their real »ad- 
vantages, and enlist in their support the warm exertions of the 
pious. This, however, may be confidently expected, so soon 
as such developements shall be made, by the influence which 
these excellent institutions shall have upon society; especially, 
on the rising youth. This consideration should encourage 


those who are disposed to promote the circulation of Tracts, 


to never be “‘weary in well doing.” The travelling preachers, 


especially, should not only speak well of them; but engage 
heartily inthe work. Some of the itinerant preachers have 
circalated many tracts; but, for want of proper management 
have been led to abandon the practice; principally, because they 
find it attended with more expense than they can sustain, with 
their very limited income. How shall this evil be remedied? 
We answer, by a well organised system of distributing Tracts. 
Let there be a Tract Society formed on each circuit, to which 
all persons, wellwishers to religion, as well as members of the 
church, should be urged to subscribe whatever sum they may 
choose; they being allowed two thirds of the amount of their 
subscription in Tracts. 

It will be found the better way, to exact prompt payment of 
all who subscribe; for small sums scattered round the circuit 
are seldom collected. . It is quite common to forget little mat. 
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ters; or, if they are not forgotten, they are too treqnently omit: 
ted as of little importance. A number of small.debts, however, 
amount, in the aggregate, to a considerable sum, especially, 
for a preacher to pay out of his limited income of, from 20 to 
40 or 60 dollars per year. This fact is. either not properly 
considered, or some persons of whom we could wish better 
things, are disposed to take from the preacher a part of his 
just due. We have observed, in some cases, the same back- 
wardness to pay the preacher for small books which he has 
sold on credit. He has sold a 124 pamphlet here, a Discip- 
line there, a Hymn Book yonder, &c. &c. the purchasers 
promise to pay at camp-meeting, or some other time; but it is 
forgotten; and the preacher leaves the circuit indebt for them 
to the book-concern, and when he comes to settle, he has not 
the money. 

To avoid such expense on the part of the preacher, let 
him urge it upon all who are able, to advance money for Tracts. 
Many who are able to do it, are not properly impressed with 
the duty of doing so. . Thev deem it sufficient to move on in 
the old way, without incurring any extra expense. Would 
to God that members of our church would move on as the 
immediate followers of Mr. Wesley did! They seem to be 
ignorant of the fact, that Mr. Wesly, himself, distributed thou- 
sands of Tracts; and that we are in a great measure indebted 
to this circumstance for the extensive spread of Methodism. 
The Methodists in England have been among the foremost to 
encoutage the circulation of Tracts. 

In the United States, especially, the Western country, our 
preachers and people have not paid that degree of attention to 
the subject, which its importance requires. The Eastern 
States seem determined, of late, to retrieve their character, 
and to establish institutions of this character, whenever they 
can. Bishop M’Kendree, whose extensive and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the state of things, throughout our country, 
has long been exerting his influence for the promotion, not 
only of Tract Societies; but Sabbath Schools, and other use- 
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ful plans of advancing the interest of the Church. He is 
President of the parent Tract Society in New York; as he is 
also, of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Our other general superintendants, or Bishops, are 
also the warm and active supporters of all such useful methods 
of disseminating useful knowiedge among our people. 

We wish our friends to be apprised of the difference there 
is between the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; and the National Sunday School Union, The 
former is under the control of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
but the latter is managed by other denominations, mostly 
Presbyterians, and all who unite with them are supplied with 
books, &c. of a Presbyterian cast. This, with some, may be 
considered a small matter; but to any person of reflection, it 
will appear equally as improper to support the ministers of 
other churches, to the neglect of our own, as to support their 
institutions, and purchase their books, &c. to the neglect of 
those under our own patronage. 

Efforts have been made in this country, to impose on our 
friends, by impressing on the public mind, a belief that Bishops, 
M’Kendree and Soul, are members of the Arminian Tract So- 
ciety. The tact is, the names of these prominent characters 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, were set down as honorary 
members, merely to give currency to this institution among our 
members. This, however, was done without the knowledge 
and consent of these venerable men, as appears from statements 
which they published some time ago. ‘That a Society which 
claims’ to be of a ational character, as engrossing all the be- 
nevolence and funds of the country, should see proper to 
adopt such means of carrying on thier plans is really to be re- 
gretted. 

We are by no means, opposed to honorable competition, in 
religious, as well as in other matters; but we do protest against 
the practice adopted by some people, of forming Societies for 
their own benefit—under their own control, and principally for 
the purpose of giving employ to their surplus College gradu 
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ates, aud disseminating their own sentiments through our coun. 


try, under the oily guise of general principles, and not sectarian 
peculiar sentiments. 


We have taken a wider range than we first intended; and 
now return to an examination of the best way to circulate 
Tracts. That our friends may the better organise themselves 
into Societies, we here present them with the outlines of a 
Constitution, which, with small alterations, and filling up of 


blanks, may suit any Circuit in the bounds of the Con- 
ference. 


CONSTIFUTION 
OF AN AUXILIARY TRACT SOCIETY, 
Antictr I. This Society shall be called 
Tract Society, Auziliary to the Holston 
Conference Tract Society, §c. 

Il. Its object shall be to sel, or gratuitously distribute Reh- 
gious Tracts, for the promotion of virtue, morality and religion. 

Ii]. Every person who will become a subscriber, and annually 
pay the sum of Cents, shall be constituted a mem- 
ber of the Society; and every person who will pay Dol- 
lars in advance, shall be entitled to membership for life. 

IV. Each subscriber shall be allowedtwo thirds of the amount 
of his subscription in Tracts; the other third being retained by 
the preachers of the circuit, for gratuitous distribution, or for 
the purpose of vending on the circuit, as may seem most for the 
glory of God. 

V. The preacher who has charge of the circuit, for the time 
being, shall act as agent for the society, and furnish it with 
Tracts at the New York price. 

VI. There shall be a place of deposit on the circuit, where 
the Tracts shall be left, at the disposal of the preacher who has 
charge of the circuit, whose duty it shall be to procure subscrib- 
ers, collect monies, and see that the subscribers receive thei 
portion of Tracts; and also, to appoint a sub-agent in every set- 
tlement where it is convenient, for the purpose of procuring sub 
scribers, and assisting in accomplishing the benevolertt objeet ot 
the society. 

Vil. The concerns of the Society shall be subject to the di- 
reation and control of the quarterly meeting conferences of the 
circuit; and they may alter any part of this Constitution, should 
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they think preper t@ do so, at any time when the presiding elde 
and seven subscribers are present. But should the quarterly meet- 
ing conferences refuse or neglect to transact the business of the 
Society (as it is not their legitimate work) to prevent the Socie- 
ty’s falling through, the preacher who has oversight of the circuit, 
shall have authority to collect the monies and regularly distri- 
bute the Tracts, committed to his charge by the Conference 
Agent. 


AN APPEAL TO THE METHODISTS, 
Jn opposition to the changes proposed in their Church Government 

By Thomas E. Bonn, M.D. 4 Local Preacher of said Church 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 750.) 

Having disposed of the claim of natural right, in the laity of 
our church, toa representation in the General Conference, we next 
proceed to consider the expediency of introducing such an inno- 
vation in our system of ecclesiastical polity. And we repeat, iv 
the commencement of this inquiry, that it is exclusively on the 
question of expediency that the controversy ought to turn. The 
object and design of our organization being agreed upon, it will 
be admitted that no changes ought to be made, which would in 
their consequences frustrate or retard the primary objects of our 
association—changes predicated on metaphysical speculation are 
always hazardous; because, there is no foreseeing their conse. 
quences, or the endless succession of changes to which they may 
lead. To mend that which experience has proved to be defective, 
or to introduce new regulations which it has pointed out as ne- 
cessary, is not liable to the same objections, because no change 
is admitted until it is required by existing circumstances, and its 
utility acknowledged. 

If, for instance, we admit a lay delegation into the General 
Conference on the ground of iis being the natural right of the 
laity, the same argument will hold good in reference to their 
choice of their preachers, of their class-leaders, stewards and all 
the officers of the church. And, on the same principle, the 
preachers might claim the right of exercising a choice as to the 
place where, and the people amongst whom, they will bestow 
their labours—all these changes in our economy will grow legit- 
imately out of the admission of this single principle. Butyif a 
lay delegation were admitted on the simple principle of utility 
or expediency—on the conviction that such a change in our econ- 


omy would promote the eommon interest, and the common de 
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sign of our preachers and people, no other imovation could fol- 
low it unless supported by the same claims, and none will object 
to useful changes however numerous they may be. 

What our system would become, if we were to consent to 
new model it on the abstract metaphysical principles, so strenu- 
ously insisted upon by the reformers, is not now left to conjec- 
ture. A part of our disaffected members have already left us, 
and from different sections of the United States, delegated repre- 
sentatives to meet in convention in the City of New York, for 
the purpose of creating a constitution and form of government for 
the religious body by whom they were chosen. They did meet 
at the time and place appointed. The system of ecclesiastical 
polity, which they devised, has been printed and published, and 
we desire no better illustration of our.previous remarks than this 
systemaffords. There were in this clerical and lay convention, 
men of the highest standing both for piety and talents. Men 
who had heretofore stood as high in the estimation of the Metho- 
dists themselves, both as ministers and men of natural and ac- 
quired ability, as any of the reformers who still remain amongst 
us. And yet the abstract principles for which they had con- 
tended, and for which our reformers still contend, forced upon 
them the admission of a regulation by which the laity elect their 
preachers—a regulation which it requires no extraordinary saga- 
city to see, is totally incompatible with an itinerant ministry, but 
which, however, the convention aforesaid declare it to be tlreir in- 
tention to institute and support. 

From this view of the subject, we cannot but regret that our 
reformers have spent so much of their time in the discussion of 
abstract principles—we regret that they have not met the ques- 
tion on the broad ground of utility, and directed their efforts 
to shew the advantages which would’result to the Metho- 
dist community from the changes they propose in our economy. 

We shall commence this inquiry into the expediency of a lay 
and local preacher representation, by an important concession to 
the advocates of the measure—which is, that although we do 
not admit any abstract, natural right in the laity and local preach- 
ers to claim such a representation—yet we do admit, that if they 
can clearly show that such a measure would promote the interest 
of the whole Methodist family, and the great design of “spread- 
ing scripture holiness over the world,” then, there will be a mor- 
al obligation on the part of those who can grant the privilege to 
do so, without delay;.and we will add, that we have no doubt of 
the willingness of our preachers to grant it whenever such a con- 
tingency may happen. As there is but one object, common to 
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both preachers and people, it will be as much the interest, as the 
duty of the ministers, to make such a change in our govercment, 
as soon as they shall be convinced of its tendency to promote the 
common good, 

In estimating the advantages and disadvantages of a lay and 
local preacher representation in the legislative department of the 
church, we are met at the outset by an almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulty. The proposition has not yet assumed any determinate 
shape or form. As we have before remarked, the reformers 
have chiefly employed themselves in discussing the abstract prin- 
ciple. They have not condescended to give us. any plan by which 
this principle can be applied to our peculiar circumstances as a 
church. Some important questions remain to be settled amongst 
themselves, relative to this matter, which they seem afraid toagi- 
tate, lest the discussion should make a breach in their own ranks. 
We recollect,. that some time ago, the local preachers contended 
warmly for a separate delegation, and considered the proposal 
made by some writer in the W esley an Repository, to unite them 
in common representation with the laity, as tending to degrade 
them from their ministerial character. Of late the local preach- 
ers seem to waive the claim, without however committing them- 
selves, by any stipulations or engagements, to give up the right 
altogether. When this question comes to be decided between the 
lay and local preacher reformers, we shall be mistaken if it is 
very harmoniously adjusted. Mean time, however, we are left 
to conjecture which of the three following plans of distributing 
the representatives among our ministry and membership have the 
greatest number of advocates. 

Ist. The General Conference to consist of an equal number of 
travelling preachers, local preachers, and laymen. 

2dly. To consist one half of travelling preachers, and the 
ether half to be taken from the local preachers and laity  indif- 
ferently—or, 

Sdly. To be composed, according to the Rev. Mr. Shinn’s 
plan of local preachers and laymen exclusively. The travel- 
ing preachers to “tbe content with being the executive officers 
of the church,” without participating in the legislative power 
at all. 

It is obviously a very. difficult thing to determine what will be 
the effect of introducing the representative principle into our 
economy, without previously ascertaining what shape it is to as- 
sume, or under what modifications itis to be adopted : for, altho’ 
there are some objections common to all the above propositions, 
there are others which are peculiar to each 
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it, for instance, we adopt the first, we shall have quite an anow- 
aly in legislation. ‘Three distinct representations, charged with 
ihe particular interests of, and responsible only to their own con- 
stituents, yet forming one legislative assembly, which, in the ex- 
ercise of its functions, must often enact regulations applying ex- 
clusively to the constituents of one of these delegations. This 
will, indeed, be a novel exhibition, such a one as the christian 
world has not yet seen; the invention is worthy of the great tal- 
enis boasted by the reformers. It will be legislating at triangles, 
if it shall be found possible to keep the different sides of the tri- 
angle equal. Of this, however, we might doubt, had we not 


been often assured that the reformers possessed all the talents of 


the church. 


But, whether we adopt the first or the second proposition, the 
great republican principle of natural right must be given up, as 
the representation will not be apportioned with any regard to 
numbers. Such a constitution can only be based upon a distinct 
acknowledgment of privileged orders, claiming, in virtue of their 
privileges, a delegation wholly disproportioned to their numerical 
claims. Where will be the republicanism of allowing 1400 
travelling preachers, or 3000 local preachers, as many represen- 
tatives as 300,000 lay members of the church. 

As to the third proposition, it is almost too absurd to admit of 
serious consideration. It is not, indeed, liable to the same objec- 
tion as the two former; it isdemocratic enough, in all conscience. 
But the idea of excluding travelling preachers from the legisla- 
ture of the church, while nine tenths of the business to be trans- 
acted there, must always and exclusively, relate to travelling 
preachers; and while the information absolutely necessary to do 
any one act which such a Conference could be called upon to do, 
could only be derived from these preachers, isa scheme which 
we had not supposed would have occurred, even to'the wild- 
est fancy, much less to the sober judgment of a Methodist min- 
ister. 

We shall direct our examination to the second plan, both be- 
cause, of the three, it is the least objectionable ; and because itis 
the one which we have heard approbated by those reformers 
Whose judgment we are most inclined to respect. 

But, before we proceed to examine the details of this scheme 
of representation, we deem it prudent to inquire, where is the 
necessity for it? What good is expected to be accomplished by 
it ? or, what evils is it intended to remedy ? 

Is it intended to alter our articles of religion? The orthodoxy 


of these articles has not been questioned, even by our disaffected 
members themselves. 
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Are the lay and local members of the Conference to effect any 
change in the moral discipline of the church? with this, also, our 
opponents have publicly expressed their satisfaction. In fact, the 
church did not make it, and, therefore; must not alter it. it is 
none other than that whith 1 is prescribed bj the gospel tiselfi— 
Neither have the reformers signified any dissatisfaction with 
our order of worship, or the mode of administeri 
nances. 

Now, there remains nothing more in our economy in reference 
to the laity, except those prudential regulations whi in have been 
deemed necessary to enable the pastors of the churel to execute 
and enforce the discipline. Of these regulaiions, the pricipal 
complaint has been against class-mceting, as a term of member- 
ship, and the mode of bringing a,delinguent member to. trial. 
(Vid. W esleyan Repository, vol. |—) The first, namely, 
class-meeting, we believe, the membership are not dispose cd to 
abolish; on the contrary, the great majority of the church con- 
sider if an indispensable provision while we retain an itinerant 
ministry. Of the last, namely, the mode of trying a member ac- 
cused of immorality, we will not say that it cannot be improved, 
but we do say, that it is easier to find fault with it than to mend 
it. The conference, however, have already had their attention 
turned to this subject, and are certainly well disposed to 
make any alteration which may promote the interes ts of the 
church. 

Is it then to legislate on the temporal concerns of the church, 
that laymen and local preachers are necessary in the General 
Conference ? The General Conference have never attempted to 
interfere authoritatively with our temporal matters. The regula~ 
tions they have made on this subject, have been only recommen- 
datory, for they have never annexed any penalty to the breach of 
them. It is true, they have proposed measures by which funds 
are to be raised to build houses of worship, and to support the 
ministry; butno member of the church, orany partion'ar society, 
has ever been disowned for refusing to comply with them; and 
they are departed from whenever local cireun stances render ihe 
general provision inapplicable or ine xpe ‘dient. ‘The General 
Conference have never considered themselves Sail d to levy 
fares upon the laity, or to make any pecuniary contribution a con- 
dition of membership i in the church. 

But, it is said, that it is damgerous to trust the Aang with 
exclusive legislative power. That wien they have been so 
trusted, they “have always abused the trast; and we are referred 
‘9 chimed history, particularly of the Popish hierarchy, for the 
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truth of the asserliou. To this we answer, that in every instanec 
of abuse, to which we are referred; the cluurch was united with 
the civil power. It was the unholy alliance between the church 
and the state, that elevated the ministry above dependence on 
the yaluntary contributions of their flocks for support; and taught 
them to worship Mammon, instead of the living and true God 
It was the secular arm which enforced obedience to their mandates, 
when being corrupted by the deceitfulness of riches, they taught 
for doctrines, the commandments of men. It was the wealth and 
endowments with which the civil power had enriched the chureh, 
that introduced luxury and idleness, pomp and show, and ignor- 
ance, and all manner of corruption into the priesthood. | 
was thus, that the purity and simplicity of the gospel was 
obscured, and Antichrist assumed the government of Chris. 
tendom. 

Now, we will ask any man of common sense, whether there 
js in our economy, any thing which bears the most remote re. 
semblance to all. this. Our preahers are totally dependant upon 
the voluntary contributions of the laity; and we, thereby, have 
over them a positive and absolute control; for, whenever their 
flocks shall withdraw their support, the preachers will be under 
the necessity of abandoning their present pastoral relation, and 
of betaking themselves to some secular occupation. These con- 
tributions depend for their continuance on the affection which the 
laity bear to their pastors: There can, therefore, be no danger 
of these pastors attempting to exercise any tyrannical authority 
over them. ‘The case may be altered when we come to be gov- 
erned by local preachers, who do not sustain the same dependent 
relation to the church. 

The travelling preacher who depends for bread, both for him- 
self and his family, upon the good wilt of the lay brethren, cau 
have no temptation to any unwarrantable or odious exercise of 
authority over them. He will not desire to alienate the affections, 
and incur the hostility of those whose friendship is so necessary 
to him. On the contrary, it will require no inconsiderable de- 
gree of firmness, and piety too, to support him in the due admin- 
istration of ‘discipline. There is more danger of his indulging 
a culpable lenity, than of his exercising unwarrantable power. 

But, on this subject, we are not left to conjecture. We can re- 
fer to our own history for proof of the fact, that our travelling 
ministry are not too fond of power, to give it up when the good 
of the church requires its relinquishment. They have voluntari- 
ly parted with power, and very important power too. . It will be 
recollected, that they once exercised the right of taking into their 
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oirn body, any candidate for the ministry whom they thought 
proper to receive, Without any recommendation from the laity.— 
They |! have long since relinquished this right; and now no person 
is received without a recommendation froma Quarterly Meeting 
Conference, which is chiefly composed of laymen. * And he does 
not, ordinarily, get this recommendation, without a previous one 
from the class of which he is a member. 

Again, the stewards of circuits, officers, whose duties so esser- 
tially concern the travelling preache rs, were formerly appointed 
by the preacher in charge. "They must now beelected by the Quar- 
terly Meeting Conference. 

But this is not all. Formerly, the preacher received and turn- 
ed out members, without consulting any other authority—anc, 
perhaps, in the infancy of our church, it was necessary he should 
have this power but as soon as this necessity ceased, the right of 
expelling was relinquished, and a trial, by his peers, secured to 
every accused member of the church; together, with the right of 
appeal to the Quarterly Meeting Conference , in case he thought 
justice wasnotdonehim. We have, therefore, the best possible as- 
surance, that our. preachers covert no power, but such as 
may be necessary to the good of the church; and that, when- 
ever’ the authority now vested “in them, can be more advanta- 
geously deposited elsewhere, they will relinquish it without re- 

gret or delay. 

It would thenm-appear, that this wonderful representation so 
strenuously contended for, is almost without an object; at any 
rate, none of suflicient importance to justify our running any great 
risk, or incurring great danger in the attainment of it; for I supe 
pose it will not ‘be ‘conte nnded, that the laity or local preachers 
ought to interfere in making those regulations, which exclusively 
relate to. travelling preachers; namely, the location of the differ- 
ent Annual Conferences, with their several métes and bounds, and 
the distribution of missionary labour;—the book concern, and 
the charter fund, which are their own exclusive property ,—the 
hearing aud determining appeals from the Annual Conferences, 
which can only relate to, and be made by travelling preachers.— 
Nor will it; ! hope, be contended that the local preachers or 
laity ought to elect the Bishops, seeing that they exercise no au, 
thority whatever over them; but do exercise great authority over 
the itinerant ministers, having power to send them to any part of 
the United States, and even into Cauada. This would be so ob- 
viously unfair and unjust, that we donot suppose it would be 
claimed by the laity; and we are sure that the travelling preachers 
gught not to submit to it, if it were claimed. 
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ff at be conteuded that these bishops have too much power 
we have but one reply to make—namely, that they have no pow. 
er over any but tvavelling preachers. The travelling preachers 
gave them the power, and they can take it away. If they con. 
tinue to delegate this power to the bishops, it is because they be. 
lieve it indispensably necessary to the welfare and prosperity of 
ihe church. It isa noble and generous sacrifice on the part of 
the preachers, which ought greatly to endear them to the people 
of, their charge. 

Now, when we subtract form the business of legislation, 
which comes before the General Conference, all which exclu. 
sively relates to itinerant preachers, and all which is no longer a 
matter of discussion, because universally consented to by preack- 
ers and people : we think the conclusion we have drawn is saie— 
namely, that there remains no purpose of legislation, which would 
jastify the revolutionary project to introduce a lay and local re. 
presentation into the General Conference. 

If then we can shew that the attempt to introduce into ow 
economy a lay and local representation, will endanger the peace 
and harmony of the church, and tend to lossen the bonds which 
have heretofore held us together, and enabled us to do so much 
good in the world, it will become us to pause and consider before 
we enter upon experiments, which propose to us uncertain and 
problematical benefits, while the evils to be encountered are im- 
mense and inevitable. . We would not impugn the motives of in- 
dividuals, but there may be some who have private and personal 
ends to answer by this unhappy controversy—and if there be, 
we do not expect them to weigh our arguments—their object 
will be to produce excitement, to areuse the passions—to alienate 
the affections of the people from the travelling preachers, and to 
carry their point at all events, and at all hazards. ‘To do this, 
however, it is not their policy to come out all at once with ea 
clear developement of their object—they will pause at every step, 
and feel the public pulse: .as the fever increases they will pro- 
ceed, .and the moment of delirium will be seized to finjsh the 
great work of destruction. | 

We proceed to inquire, what would be the probable effects 
of introducing into our economy the change proposed by the 
reformers. 

The present number of travelling preachers in our connexion, 
we may set down in round numbers at 1400; this calculation be- 
ing sufliciently exact for our argument. The representation from 
this body of preachers in General Conference, 1s fixed at one 18 
seven: which will make the General Gonfererce te consist 6f 
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200 members. If we reduce this representation oue half, to make 
room for the lay and local delegation, it will give the travelling 
preachers a representation of one toevery fourteen, as we may esti- 
mate two preachers to a circuit, it will take veven circuits to send a 
delegate to the General Conference from the travelling preachers : 
and as the lay and local representation is to consist of an equal 
number, it will take the same number of circuits to send a lay or 
local delegate. 

The first question to be decided will be, how the lay and local 
delegates are to be chosen? No candidate can be proposed, 
who will be known, personally, to one in fifty of the Methodists 
of the seven circuits which compose his electoral district : and, 
therefore, they cannot judge of his fitness to represent them.— 
Take a case from the circuits which fie immediately in the vi- 
cinity of this city of Baltimore, viz: Harford, Great Falls, Bal- 
tore, Severn, Montgomery, Frederick, and Prince Georges 
Circuits; can any member of the church be selected from any 
one of them, who is known personally, or even by reputation, to 
one in fifty of the members on the other circuits ? If not, how will 
they beable to judge of the qualifications of those who may be 
proposed as candidates for their suffrages ? 

To obviate this difficulty in the election of delegates by the 
members immediately, it will be necessary to institute an elec- 
toral college—composed of electors chosen in each circuit sepa- 
rately, who shall meet at some appointed time and place, and 
choose a representative for the General Conference. These elec- 
tors can Only be chosen by the members, in the class-meetings, fox 
it will not be possible to assemble them together at one place, in 
erder to take their votes. It will be a consequence growing out 
of this arrangement, that each of the candidates for the lionor of 
representing us in the General Conference, will have his elector 
inevery circuit composing the district, who will be pledged to 
vote for said candidate, in the event of his being placed in the 
electoral college—precisely as it is now in this state, in the elec- 
tion of President of the United States, and as it is in this city 
in the election of our mayor. We have now the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the combat, and the issue will be easily foreseen. 
The several candidates. for the electoral college, must of coursc 
visit the different class-meetings in the circuit, to set forth the pre- 
tensions and superior qualifications of the person whom he has 
been led to prefer, as a representative to the church legislature. 
These claims may, at first, be modestly set forth—but presently 
epposition will enlist and warm his feelings; as the time of the 
election draws nearer, and the contest beemmes donbtfal, pride 
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and partizan zeal will enicr the lists. ‘The dtrs¢race and mortig. 
cation of deteat, the glory and triumph of victory, urge op 
the combatants, and the ‘‘on brethren, on,’’.of the Rev. Mr. Spe. 
then,* will every where be heard, animating the competitors, and 
encouraging the contest. 

The feelings of. the members will soon catch the kindling 
fire—personal friendship for the candidates, or the interest they 
may feel for the measures they severally propose to carry in the 
General Conference, cannot fal of effect: parties and caucuses 
will be formed, which will necessarily alienate their effections 
from each other—brotherly love no longer continuing, strife, and 
envy, and malice—evil speaking, misrepresentation and slander, 
will take the place of those fruits of the spirit, peace, long-sut. 
fering, and meekness, and of that humility, which has so long 
taught us each to esteem the other better than himself. From 
such scenes, the more pious, humble and retiring, though obvi- 
ously the most competent part of the membership, will seek to 
hide themselves, and mourn. over calamities they cannot con. 
trol; while the froward and assuming, the vain and the self-con- 
ceited, will be brought forward, and obtain by their party zeal 
and desire of distinction, the suflrages of thier brethren. Be. 
loved reader—brother in Christ I am no prophet, neither the son of 
a prophet, but I venture to predict without the spirit of prophecy, 
that this is but a very faint representation of the scenes which will 
certainly follow the changes which you are urged to effect in the gov- 
ernment of the Methodist Church. _ Ourclass-meetings, heretofore 
so blessed to us as a peculiar privilege, where we have been :c- 
customed to speak and to think only of spiritual things, will then 
become, over this whole continent, so many arenas for election 
eering, strife, and contention: where brother will seek to traduce 
and misrepresent brother, in order to Jessen his influence in an 
approaching election; and where feuds, and personal enmities will 
be engendered, fearful in their consequences, and interminable ir 
their duration. 

I care not, whether elections in our church be for preachers, 
class-leaders, or delegates to the General Conference, or the An- 
nual Conferences, only. make them of sufficrent importance to ex- 
cite competition, and awaken that desire for distinction which 
finds a place inevery human bosom, until it is cast out by perfect 
love, and the same destructive consequences will inevitably fol- 
low, as long as man continues what he is: a weak and fallible 
being. Brethren, are you prepared for all this: can it be poss! 
aitandinn 


*See the war whoop address, in the Mutual Rights, vol. 3, p. 248, 
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bie that your itinerant ministers, have governed the churclY so 
badly; have so entirely forfeited your confidence, as to render it 
necessary thus to jeopardise the peace and prosperity of the 
church. We cannot believe it: for we have seen nothing in 
their measures, or in their administration, but what has manifest- 
ed the most ardent desire for your happiness, here and hereafter: 
and we de most sincerely believe that no people were ever favour- 
ed with a ministry who could more appropriately appeal to them 
in the language of the Apostle, “receive us, we have wronged no 
man, we have corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man,” 
and “tye are in our hearts to die and live with you.’ » We shall 
be told, perhaps, that our fears and predictions are all imaginary. 
That christians caunot be led into the improprieties and disorders 
which we have described. Would that it were so. But to, be- 
lieve it, were to resist the evidence of both history and experi- 
ence. Who can doubt the piety of the Presbyterians and the 
Puritans, in the reign of Charles the first, and during the protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell; yet, who that has the cause of religion at 
heart, does not blush for the excesses into which they ran: and 
were we at liberty to advert to circumstances which have taken 
place among thereligious denominations 1n our own country, and 
even in some Methodist societies, they would fully justify all our 
anticipations. But some of those scenes are too recent, and the 
wounds received in them are not sufficiently healed to make it safe 
to expose them. Many of the actors are yet living, and could 
not bear it, and we are taught to tread lightly, even on the ashes of 
the dead. 

But. we are unfortunately too well furnished with examples 
much nearer home. The history of this controversy bears irre- 
sistible testimony to the position, that a profession of religion, 
will not save us from the consequences incident to opposition and 
contest among the professors. Let any man look over the pages 
of the Wesleyan Repository and the Mutual Rights, and doubt 
this position if hecan. He will see the merciless gladiators cut- 
ting and thursting without pity or remorse; though they have still 
some shame, for their faces are concealed. He will see a peri- 
odical work which was probably intended originally as a medium 
through which brethren might calmly and dispassionately inter- 
change their sentiments; but which the heat of debate, and the 
mortification of disappointed ambition, has converted into a ve- 
hicle of anonymous slander and misrepresentation, Yet the edi- 
tors and the Union Society who support the work are all Metho- 
dists; and some even Methodist preachers! After this example 
who-can doubt the excesses into which we would be hurried bv 
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the heat of party feeling, in a periodically contested cleoijgp 
for church officers or representatives. 
| To be continued. | 











REFORM IN THE CHURCH. 

A writer in the Freedom’s Journal, after a lengthy discus. 
sion of the subject of reform, &c. concludes thus ; 

“Finally, we enter OUR protest :—Ist, Against every ec. 
clesiastical reform (in which we are concerned, ) that docs not 
raise our color to the dignity of men and christians. 2nd. We 
protest most heartily against every minister who refuses to 
preach to a coloured congregation, and who, more especially, 
thinks, that of a coloured man to vote upon his case, would 
be a disgrace down to the third and fourth generations of his 
children. Such a man, we think, is possessed of a narrow 
mind. Thirdly, and lastly, we protest against every slove-hold- 
ing professor of religion, whether he is a member of the Ro- 
man Catholic, or of the Protestant Episcopal Church, wheth- 
er he isa Presbyterian, a Methodist Reformer, or an old-side 
Methodist.” 

' The writer of the above, contends for the right of delega- 
tion among the blacks, as equally just with that contended for, 


by the Reformers of Baltimore. 
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Sabbath School Anecdote—A gentleman in passing throug! 
one of the new towns in Jefferson county, not long since, met a 
little girl ten or eleven years old, and asked her if she attended 
Sunday School. . She answered in the affirmative. The gentle- 
man asked her where she lived. The little girl answered by 
mentioning the name of a family which he knew lived a consid- 
erable distance from any Sunday School. _He therefore asked, 
how it could be that she attended Sunday School, whenshe lived 
so far off. ‘How far!” said the child: “It is only five miles 
sir,” The gentleman found by inquiry, that it was a fact, that 
the girl was a,constant attendant at the Sunday School, though 
living five miles distant, which distance she was generally obliged 
to walk.— Western Recorder. 





Take Christ for your hope, his character for your model, his 
love for your motive, his Spirit for your strength, and his promise 
for your encouragement. 


